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a EN 
HANNAH MARIA WHITWELL. 

[The sabject of the following lively and in- 
structive memoir, which is taken from the 
London Annual Monitor, was a beloved minis- 
ter of Kendal, England, and a sister-in law to 
those eminent Christians, Edward and Rachel 
Pease of Darlington. She died the 22d of 
Fifth month, 1866, aged 87 years. ] 


Wuen it has pleased our Heavenly Father 
to take to himself one of bis children long and 
conspicuously of the household of Faith, is it not 
due to Him, to our blessed Saviour, and survi- 
ving friends, to preserve a record of some of 
those evidences of the effectual working of the 
Heavenly Power which have been to the praise 
of the Great Name? 

In the case before us we feel that this query 
may be at once affirmatively answered. Our 
late friend H. M. Whitwell was for nearly sixty 
years a loved and honored member of Kendal 
Meeting, admired for the beautifully correct 
fulfilment of her position as a wife and a pa- 
rent; for about thirty six years she was a min- 
ister of the Gospel. 

Much account of her youthful days we can- 
not present. Solemn is the thought that every 
lip that might have spoken is silent, and every 
hand that could have written it has ceased to 
wove. Impressions connected with her Chris- 
tian walk for many years can, however, without 
difficulty be recalled. H. M. Whitwell was 
the daughter of William and Jane Fisher of 
Leeds, and was born there in 1778. From her 
pious mother there is reasun to believe that she, 


— 
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ple and precept, instructions which were largely 
blessed; Divine favor preserving them from 
many of the vanities in which some members 
of the family indulged, whilst their unvarying 
affectionate bearing kept the bond of sisterly 
influence unimpaired; a close intimacy with 
their materaal aunt, Sarah Hustler, (See “ Piety 
Promoted,” part ii. fo. 175) is also said to have 
been, in the case of H. M., of lasting benefit. 
From this circle the subject of the present 
memoir was removed to Kendal, and to the en- 
dearing ties which awaited her in that new 
sphere, by her marriage in 1806, to our late 
friend, Isaac Whirwell. 

At all periods of her life engaging in person 
and manners above most, it was in the import- 
ant position she now occupied that her true 
character became apparent. A sound and 
healthy mind, chastened by religious experi- 
ence, was developed. She ruled her house with 
watchful diligence, but love was the power; 
and having great facility in interesting the 
young, to spend the evening with their precious 
mother in improving reading, was the chief pleas- 
ure of her eight children. Amidst duties, with 
joys and cares thus depicted, years wore away, 
and her beloved offspring advanced towards 
mature age. Her Christian experience in- 
creased, and with it her yearnings for the sal- 
vation of souls, uoder which, about the fiftieth 
year of her age, she apprehended herself called 
to the public preaching of the Gospel. 

Her entrance upon this service of her Lord 
was attended with much mental exercise, but 
her call to the ministry was never doubted by 
the church ; and it tended to the comfort of 
her friends. Still in Divine wisdom, hers was 
to be in some respects, a limited sphere of 
action. From her great delicacy, she was sel- 
dom able to leave home, and for several years 
moved but li:tle beyond her own dwelling. 

H. M. W. was not exempt from the trials of 
this probationary state. From youth to age 
she had to experience the solicitudes usually 
abundant in large family circles. Que of her 
daughters was called to leave her children in 


: 'comparatively early life, and two sons died ia 
with her three lovely sisters, received, in exam- 


the vigor of their days—but the effect of these 
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provings is spoken of as very marked, so that 
of her it might be said— 


“In affliction’s fiery bour, 
More bright the Christian’s virtue glows.” 


She became a widow in 1835, and soon after 
wrote as follows :— 


“* My Beloved Brother, 

“ When in the family circle, I make an effort 
to enter into the conversation and engagements 
of my children, but in my solitary chamber a 
sense of my bereavement, a feeling that I am 
left behind to tread alone the last closing path 
of life, comes over me with a sorrow of heart 
which none ever know but those who have felt 
it—yet do not, my dear brother, imagine that 
my sorrow is as of one without hope. Oh, no! 
I have gratefully to acknowledge that at times 
my adorable Redeemer enables me to look 
through the surrounding gloom to those blessed 
mansions of peace and rest prepared for the 
redeemed of the Lord, where those to whom 
we have been bound by the tenderest of all 
ties are, we reverently trust, safely gathered ; 
and Oh how consoling is the thought, that they 
are beyond the reach of sorrow—that tempta- 
tions will no more assail them, but, in robes 
washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb, they will rejoice for evermore in the 
presence of the Lord. How unworthy of our 


regard does every earthly good appear when 


compared with those celestial blessings and 
privileges which are promised to the faithful in 
Christ Jesus! To be of the number of his fol- 
lowers, to be led by his blessed spirit, and to 
fight the good fight of faith, so that we may 
finish our course with joy, is what my heart at 
this moment craves for thee, my dear brother, 
and myself.” 

Surviving the solemn event thus alluded to for 
thirty years, she lived to see and leave behind 
her in the relationship of children, grandchild- 
ren and great-grandchildren, fifty-nine who 
might call her “ mother,” claiming her con- 
stant tender interest, and we have ample ground 
for believing, daily prayers. Seated in her 
chair, or laid upon her couch, she ever received 
her descendants, relations, and numerous friends 
with a loving welcome and the chastened smile 
of the aged Christian. Of a truly catholic 
spirit she had likewise all through life acquain- 
tances amongst the wise and good of various 
religious denominations, whose visits she much 
prized. 

Little of interest passed in the family circle 

. or the church, but chords tuned to friendship, 
love and spiritual exercise would evidently vi- 
brate, leading to words of sympathy, kindness 
and action for relief. 

She was much alive to the passing events of 
the day, and could follow the course of our na- 
tional and European affairs from the time of her 
earlier reading to near the close of life, with a 
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clear memory and strong perception, united to 
Christian views of the bearing of events. 

Preserved as a servant in waiting in the 
world, but yet above the world, she was still 
sensible of the infirmities of the flesh and ad- 
vanced age, having been heard to say that she 
knew not why so long detained here, save for 
the aake of her children, yet always manifesting 
entire submission to the divine will. If our 
departed friend had at any time kept any mem- 
oranda of her religious experience, they appear 
to have been destroyed, with the exception of 
a few made near the close of life. We must 
therefore rely upon extracts from letters written 
at various times, for further insight into the ex- 
periences of the passing day. On her mar- 
riage with Isaac Whitwell commenced a cor- 
respondence with her sister, Rache) Pease, and 
her husband, our late friend Kdward Pease, 
which, as will be seen, was terminated by his 
decease in 1858. 

She had other beloved correspondents, but 
we quote from these letters only. 

Fourth month, 9th, 1844. “To witness the 
parting of the immortal spirit from its earthly 
tabernacle, to know that we shall no more hear 
the voice which has so often conveyed comfort 
aud pleasure, and that the eyes which were wont 
to beam upon us with sweet affection are closed 
for ever, is deeply proving to nature; but 
through grace I have been mercifully enabled 
to look beyond the things which are seen, and 
to rejoice in the precious belief that my beloved 
sister has exchanged the trials and sorrows and 
sufferings of time for the joys of an endless 
life, through Him whom having not seen she 
loved and longed for, desiring to depart and be 
with Christ, yet with sweet submission waiting 
in patience her Lord’s appointed time. 

* T never witnessed in any a more unclouded 
hope—a more full assurance that a place was 
prepared for her in the heavenly mansions ; 
and very earnest was her desire that all dear 
to her might meet her there. 

“ Her hope and trust were in the love and 
mercy of her Redeemer and his all-sufficient 
sacrifice, for very humble was tlre view which 
she took of herself. 

“She often expressed what a poor unworthy 
creature she felt herself to be, and that it was 
through abounding mercy and love she was 
favored to feel such sweet peace. 

“Thus, my dear brother, one after another 
are the ties loosened which bind us to this 
scene of change and sorrow ; a little while and 
‘we too shall follow, to be gathered, I trust, into 
the heavenly garner ; and how consoling i is the 
thought of meeting in a higher and holier state 
of being, those beloved ones to whom we were 
bound in the tender bonds of love and Chris- 
tian fellowship on earth. 

“ How animating is the hope of uniting with 
these and the innumerable company before the 
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Throne in thanksgiving, adoration, and praise 
to Him whose goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed us all our days, and whose love hath re- 
deemed us even with the blood of the Lamb im- 
maculate.” 

Fifth month, 21st,*1844, T long, yea, my 
very soul craves, that our religious society here 
and everywhere might be in a growing state, io 
real vital godliness; that through a closer 
abiding in Christ, the true vine, the virtue of 
the living sap may be more and more apparent, 
and the fruits of faith, righteousness and holi- 
ness abound, to the praise of the great Hus- 
bandman. 

“ It is greatly to be feared that the world in 
various ways has a strong hold upon usas a 
people, and that the divine command to ‘ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness,’ is not the governing and regulating ob- 
ject of life; and yet how full is the assurance 
that if this were the case, all things needful 
would be added. 

‘‘Well, my beloved brother, with all our 
shortcomings and backslidings, the love and 
mercy of Jehovah are still extended to us, and 
Ilis gracious presence continues to be known 
amohgst us, and a remnant is preserved in our 
Israel who can testify that He is God over all 
blessed for ever. 

“ Let us, then, with hearts deeply humbled 
and penetrated with a sense of His unfailing 
goodness, keep near the footstool of the Mercy 
Seat; and may we be enabled to pour forth the 
secret supplication in the name of Jesus, and 
seek His holy help for ourselves, our children, 
and our people.” 

Fifth month, 17th, 1848. “Even to thee, 
my beloved brother, I cannot yet open the 


depths of my heart’s sorrows, or speak much of 


the blessed hope which through Divine grace, 
sustains me amidst the conflicting waves. 

“‘1 feel as if I could only commune with my 
God, and pour out my mingled feelings at His 
sacred footstool. And oh! how gracious He is 
in bearing with my weakness and my tears. 

“In His unfailing compassion He withholds 


not the healing balm, and speaks the words of 


consolation and hope to my afflicted soul. I 
am humbled as in the dust under a sense of His 
goodness to one so unworthy. Yes, my dear 
brother, like Job’s messengers, afflictions have 
quickly followed each other; but with Job I 
have desired to say, ‘the Lord gave, the Lord 
hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’”’ 

Ninth month, 25th, 1848. “Thou wilt, my 
beloved brother, be ready to inquire how I am 
Juring amidst these increasing trials. I may, 
in reverent gratitude, acknowledge the Lord is 
sufficient for them all. 

‘He continues to be a sure refuge, a strong 
tower, a place of peace and rest. Tribulations 
do abound, but consolations also. What more 





can I say but ‘Thy will, O, my God, be done?’ 
In eternity I shall see all has been ordered in 
love, for Thou art love. 

“* My feeble tabernacle has thus far been mer- 
cifully sustained amidst the storms and billows 
which pass over it; and whilst I can be of use 
to my children, [ humbly trust this will con- 
tinue the case; but whenever it may please our 
Heavenly Father to say ‘ It is enough,’ O, may 
[ in unutterable mercy be prepared, through 
the blood of sprinkling, to exchange this 
earthly tenement for a building of God—a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

Fifth month, 1849. “Lines more descrip- 
tive of my feelings than | can write :— 

“ Often the clouds of deepest woe 
So sweet a message bear, 

Dark tho’ they seem, we cannot find 
A frown of anger there. 


“’Tis well to be thus weaned from earth, 
Tis well if we be driv’n, 

By loss of every earthly stay 
To seek our rest in heaven. 

“ Most laving is the hand that strikes 
However keen the smart; 

If sorrow’s discipline can chase 
One evil from the heart. 

“He was a Man of sorrows—He 
Who loved and saved us thus. 

And shall the world that frown’d on Him 
Wear only smiles for us? 


“No! let us follow in the path 
In which our Lord has run; 
We would not seek our resting-place, 
Where He we love bad none.” 
(To ve con ‘luded.) 


cies atinias 
For Friends’ Review. 
A PRESENT CHRIST. 

We have occasionally heard it declared 
that Christ dwelleth in sinners just us He doves 
in believers. Robert Barclay did net hold this 
doctrine. He writes: 

. “Though we say that Christ is in all 
men, we do wot say he dwelfeth in all men, for 
dwelling signifieth more than iu being, and yet 
I say he does reveal himself in some measure 
unto all, in whom he bears witness against in- 
iquity.”—See Truth el ared of Calumnies, p. 15. 

Christ (in spirit) saith, “ Behold I stand at 
the door and knock: if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.” Is it not 
clear that those who will not hear his voice, and 
will not open the door, are not blessed with the 
presence of the Master at their table: although 
he may contiaue for a season knocking for ad- 
mission. 

Only those who admit the Holy Stranger into 
their hearts can realize the promise contained 
in the following words: ‘If a man love me, he 
will keep my words; and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” J. W. 
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CHALMERIANA. 
Part Il. No. 6. 
(Continued from page 779.) 

We talked of a correspondence which had 
taken place between KE. G. Stanly and himself, 
respecting the Irish Education bill. It appears 
that the Chief Secretary had written to him for 
his opinion of the measure,—an opinion which 
would of course have the greater weight with 
the Whig minister, because of Dr. C’s well 
known liberal views respecting Roman Catholic 
emancipation. 

Chalmers.—“I think we ought to have a 
Bible class in every school instituted by national 
authority, and that it should be left to the par- 
ents of the children to decide whether they 
should attend that class or not. A Roman 
Catholic child might avail himself of all the 
other parts of instruction afforded in the school, 
and might nevertheless withdraw from the 
Bible class at the bidding of its parents. Ac- 
cording to the present system, the Bible is just 
treated as the Dissenter, instead of the Roman 
Catholic. It is not that the Roman Catholic 
withdraws because he does not like the Bible ; 
it is that the Bible withdraws because the Cath- 
vlie does not like it.” 

I observed that the use of extracts from the 
Scriptures in schools appeared to me to be un- 
objectionable. 

Chalmers.—“ Very true: but in this case 
there is an objectionable principle; it is the 
omission of parts of Scripture, on the ground 
that a certain elass of men object to their being 
read,” 

I must confess that these remarks have con- 
siderable weight; and considered in connection 
with the eagerness displayed by the Roman 
Catholics in the adoption of the plan, have a 
good deal shaken my confidence in its advan- 
tages. 

On this day, F. Cunningham joined our 
party; and two of the Norwich clergy with 
Dr. Ash and his wife and L. A. dined with us. 
We had some interesting conversation after 
dinner on the subject of pauperism and the 
English Poor Laws. Chalmers is more con. 
firmed than ever in his view of this subject, 
und looks forward with extreme apprehension to 
the convulsion which the obstinate mainten- 
ance of these laws must, in his opinion, in the 
end occasion. He seems to despair of a 
rational remedy ; and looks to a violent one, as 
the almost inevitable result of the inveterate at- 
tachment of England to her Poor Laws. His 
sentiments on the subject appear to be as ful- 
lows oa 


a 


That God has implanted in the mental 


constitution of man certain principles, which, 
by their own workivug, and without any enact- 
weut of them by human laws, are calculated to 
secure the economic well-being of human so- 
ciety. One of these is the possessory principle, 
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which lies at the foundation of prosperity : an 
other is the benevolent principle, which induces 
men in every class of society to have compas- 
sion on one another and relieve distress. 

Il. That our system of Poor Laws offends 
against both these principles, and mars them in 
their intended operation. It gives to the poor a 
lien on the produce of land, in spite of the own- 
ership of its true possessors, and thus opposes 
the possessory principle ; and again, by render- 
ing beneficence compulsory, it undermines be- 
nevolence ; and with it, of course, the good will 
and gratitude of the recipient. Thus it substi- 
tutes for the natural interchange of respect and 
affection for kindly offices, a perpetual and 
heart-rending conflict between the natural rights 
of property and the legal rights of the poor. 

ILL. That the inevitable tendency of these 
provisions on the poor is, first, to counteract 
their natural desire to help one another, and 
thus to loosen both the family and the social tie ; 
secondly, to weaken and reiax their endeavors 
to help themselves; and thirdly, to rob them 
of that wholesome care of the future which can 
alone ensure economy and saving, and prevent 
improvident marriages. 

LV. That the actual result isa superabuddant 
pauperized and immoral population. 

V. That there is no cure for the evil, but the 
abolition of the law, followed up by a systematic 
and comprehensive plan of general education, 
and especially of moral and religious culture. 

I need not here revert to the Doctor’s suc- 
cessful experiment of recalling from a condition 
of more than incipient pauperism, a manufac- 
turing population of ten thousand human 
beings iu the parish of St. John’s, in Glasgow— 
except for the purpose of recording g his renewed 
assurance that his plan continues to answer 
well, and that there has been no recurrence to 
the old system of legalized relief. This fact is 
the more remarkable, because Dr. C.’s personal 
influence has now for mavy years been with- 
drawn from that parish. The Doctor is a most 
modest man; but he would nevertheless like 
very well to be enthroned for a season, in order 
to get rid of English Pauperism. 

Chalmers.—* 1 would just accept a dictator- 
ship in order to effect the object; and in 
applying my curative measures, L would pro- 
ceed in a very cautious manner. My remedy 
should be gradual in its operation, both 
nationally and parochially. The law for the 
abolition of pauperism should be only permis- 
sive; every parish being left to its own option, 
to use or vot to use the law. A certain number 
would set the example—the measure would be 
sure to succeed, —and by the force of experiment 
alone, the new system would spread. Again, 
in the individual parishes, | would do nothing 
more than prevent the accession of new cases. 
I would do no violence to the habits of the 
paupers who now are—only pauperism should 
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have no life t to grow by; it should die out by 
degrees and be extinguished.” 

Small voluntary collections are made for the 
poor in the parishes of Scotland. Dr. C. would 
scarcely approve even of these, were it not for 
the fact that the working class subscribe their 
little quotas to the purse of benevolence, and by 
the very act draw a line (not soon passed over) 
between themselves and pauperism. 

Chalmers.—“ A Scottish laborer considers it 
disgraceful to marry, uutil he has a well-fur- 
nished cottage, with a mound of linen ready for 
the reception of his wife.” 

It does not appear that Dr. C.’s common 
studies prevented his being a most effective re- 
ligious pastor over the parish of St. John’s; and 
when he gave up this extensive cure for a pro- 
fessorship of Divinity, great was the clamor 
which was excited against the change in the re- 
ligious world. 

Chalmers —“ My object was to effect the 
greatest quantum of ond I told my friends 
that I should be better employed in making 
salt, than in salting a single leg of beef.”’ 

In this respect, he occupies a station which, 
in point of effect, is very similar to Simeon’s ; 
it is well that the Churches of England and 
Scotland have two such salt-makers! 

To be continued. 


- +> - 


RICHARD BAXTER. 
(Continued from page 775.) 


On the memorable 23d of 10th month, 1642, 
he was invited to occupy a friend’s pulpit at 
Alcester. While preaching, a low, dull, jarring 
roll, as of continuous thunder, sounded in his 
ears. It was the cannon-fire of Edgehill, the 
prelude to the stern battle-piece of revolution. 
On the morrow, Baxter hurried to the scene of 
action. ‘‘I was desirous,” he says, “ to see the 
field. I ‘ound the Earl of Essex keeping the 
ground, and the King’s army facing them on a 
hill about a mile off. There were about a thous- 
and dead bodies in the field between them.” 
Turning from this ghastly survey. the preacher 
mingled with the Parliamentary army, when 
finding the surgeons busy with the wounded, he 
very naturally sought occasion for the exercise 
of his own vocation as a spiritual practitioner. 
He attached himself to the army. So far as 
we can gather from his own memoirs, and the 
testimony of his contemporaries, he was not in- 
fluenced to this step by any of the political 
motives which actuated the Parliamentary 
leaders. He was no Revolutionist. He was as 
blind and unquestioning in his reverence for 
the King’s person and divine right, and as 
hearty in his hatred of religious toleration and 
civil equality, as any of his clerical brethren 
who officiated in a similar capacity in the ranks 
of Goring and Prince Rupert. He seems only 
t0 have looked upon the soldiers as a new set of 
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gertshioners, whom Providence had thrown in 
his way. The circumstances of his situation 
left him little choice in the matter. “I had,’ 
he says, “neither money nor friends. I knew 
not who would receive me in a place of safety, 
nor had I anything to satisfy them for diet and 
entertainment.” He accepted an offer to live 
in the Governor's house at Coventry, and 
preach to the soldiers of the garrison. Here his 
skill in polemics was called into requisition, in 
an encounter with two New England Antino- 
mians, and a certain Anabaptist tailor who was 
making more rents in the garrison’s orthodoxy 
than he mended in their doublets and breeches. 
Coventry seems at this time to have been the ren- 
dezvous of a large body of clergymen,who, as Bax- 
tersays, were “‘ for King and Parliament,” men 
who, in their desire for a more spiritual worship, 
most unwillingly found themselves classed with 
the sectaries whom they regarded as troublers 
and heretics, not to be tolerated; who thought 
the King had fallen into the hands of the Pa- 
pists, and that Essex and Cromwell were fighting 
to restore bim; and who followed the Parlia- 
mentary forces to see to it that they were kept 

sound in faith, and free from the heresy of 
which the Court News Book acensed them. Of 
doing anything to overturn the order of Church 
aud State, or of promoting any radical change in 
the social and political condition of the people, 

they had vo intention whatever. They looked 
at the events of the time, and upon their 
duties in respect to them, not as politicians or 
reformers, but simply as ecclesiastics and spir- 
itual teachers, responsible to God for the re- 
ligious beliefs and practices of the people, 
rather than for their temporal welfare and hap- 
piness. They were not the men who struck 
down the solemn and imposing Prelacy of Eng- 
land, and vindicated the divine right of men to 
freedom by tossing the head of an anointed 
tyrant from the scaffold at Westminster. It was 
the so-called schismatics, ranters, and levellers, 
the disputatious corporals and Anabaptist mus- 
keteers, the dread and abhorrence alike of 
Prelate and Presbyter, who, under the lead of 
Cromwell, 

“Ruined the great work of time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould.” 


The Commonwealth was the work of the laity, 
the sturdy yeomanry and God-fearing common- 
ers of England. 


The news of the fight of Naseby reaching 
Coventry, Baxter, who had friends in the Par- 
liamentary forces, wishing, as he says, to be as- 
sured of their safety, passed over to the stricken 
field, and spent a night with them. He was af- 
flicted and confounded by the information 
which they gave him, that the victorious army 
was fullof hot-headed schemersand levellers,who 
were against King and Church, prelacy and rit- 
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ual, and who were for a free Commonwealth 
and freedom of religious belief and worship. 
He was appalled to find that the heresies of the 
Antinomians, Arminians, and Anabaptists, had } 
made sadder bresches in the ranks of Cromwell 
than the pikes of Jacob Astley, or the daggers 
of the roysterers who followed the mad charge of 
Rupert. Haestening back to Coventry, he 
called together his clerical brethren, and told 
them “the sad news of the corruption of the 
army.” 
the matter, it was deemed best for Baxter to 
enter Cromwell’s army, nominally as its chap- 


lain, but really as the special representative of 


orthodoxy in polities and religion, against the 
democratic weavers and prop shesying tailors 
who troubled it. He joined Whalley’s regiment, 
and followed it through many a hot skirmish 
and siege. Personal fear was by no means one 


of Baxter’s characteristics, and he bore himself 


through all with the coolness of an old cam- 
paiguer. Intent upon his single object, he sat 
unmoved under the hail of cannon shot from 
the walls of Bristol, confronted the well-plied 
culverins of Sherburne, charged side by side 
with Harrison upon Goring’s musketeers at 
Lungford, and heard the exultant thanksgiving 
of that grim enthusiast, when “with a loud 
voice he broke forth in praises of God, as one 
in rapture ;” and marched, Bible in band, with 
Cromwell himself, to the storming of Basing 


House, so desperate’y defended by the Marquis 


of Winchester. In truth, these storms of out- 
ward conflict were to him of small moment. 
He was engaged in a sterner battle with spirit- 
ual principalities and powers, struggling with 
Satan himself in the guise of pollitical levellers 
and Antinomian sowers of heresy. No antago- 
nist was too high and none too low for him. 
Distrusting Cromwell, he sought to engage him 
in a discussion of certain points of abstract the- 
ology, wherein his soundness seemed question- 
able; but the wary chief baffled off the young 
disputant, by tedious unanswerable discourses 
about free grace, which Baxter admits were not 
unsavory to others, although the speaker him- 
self had little understanding of the matter. 
At other times, he repelled his sad visaged 
chaplain with unwelcome jests, and rough, sol- 
dierly merriment; for he bad “a vivacity, hi- 
larity, and alacrity, as another man hath, when 
he hath taken a cup too much.” Baxter says 
of him complainingly, ‘he would not dispute 
with me at all.’”’ But, in the midst of such an 
army, he could not lack abundant opportunity 
for the exercise of his peculiar powers of argu- 
mentation. At Amersham 
pitched battle with the contumaci us soldiers. 
“When the public talking day came,” says he, 
“T took the reading pew, and Pitchford’s cornet 
and troopers took the gallery. There did the 
leader of the Chesham men begin, and after- 

wards Pitchford’s soldiers set in; and I alone 


After much painful consideration of 


he had a sort of 


disputed with them from morning until almost 
night; for | knew their trick, that if I had 
gone out first, they would have prated what 
boasting words they listed, and made the 
people believe that they had baffled me, or got 
the best; therefore I staid it out till they first rose 
and went away.” -As usual in 
both parties claimed the victory. Baxter got 
thanks only from the King’s adherents ; 
‘“ Pitchford’s troopers and the leader of the 
Chesham men” retired from their hard day’s 
work, to enjoy the countenance and favor of 
Cromwell, as men after his own heart, faithful 
to the Houses and the Word, against Kingeraft 
and Prelacy. 

Laughed at and held at arm’s length by 
Cromwell, shunned by Harrison and Berry and 
other chief officers, opposed on all points by 
shrewd, earnest men, as ready for polemic con- 
troversy as for battle with the King’s malig- 
nants, and who set off against his theological 
and metaphysical distinctions their own per- 
sonal experiences and spiritual exercises, he had 
little to encourage him in his arduous labors. 
Alone in such a multitude, flushed with victory 
and glowing with religious enthusiasm, he ear- 
nestly begged his brother ministers to come to 
his aid. “If the army,” said he, “had only 
ministers enough, who could have done such 
little as I did, all their plot might have been 
broken, and King, Parliament, avd Religion, 
might have been preserved.” But no one vol- 
unteered to assist him, and the “ plov’’ of Revo- 
lution went on. 

After Worcester fight he returned to Coven- 
try, to make his report to the ministers assem- 
bled there. He told them of his labors and 
trials, of the growth of heresy and levelling 
principles in the army, and of the evident 
designs of its leaders to pull down Church, 
King, and Ministers. He assured them that the 
day was at hand when all who were true to the 
King, Parliament, and Religion, should come 
forth to oppose these leaders, and draw away 
their soldiers from them. For himself, he was 
willing to go back to the army, and labor there 
until the crisis of which he spoke had arrived. 
‘‘ Whereupon,” says he, “they all voted me to 
go yet longer.” 

Fortunately for the cause of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, the great body of the ministers 
who disapproved of the ultraism of the victor- 
ious army, aod sympathized with the defeated 
King, lacked the courage and devotedness of 
Baxter. Had they promptly seconded his ef- 
forts, although the restoration of the King 
might have been impossible at that late period, 
the horrors of civil war must have been greatly 
protracted. As it was, they preferred to remain 
at home, and let Baxter have the benefit of 
their prayers and good wishes. He returned to 
the army with the settled purpose of causing 
its defection from Cromwell; but, by one of 
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those dispensations which the latter used to call 
“births of Providence,” he was stricken down 
with severe sickness. Baxter's own comments 
upon this passage in his life are not without in- 
terest. He says, God prevented his purposes 
in his last and chiefest opposition to the army ; 
that be intended to take off or seduce from their 
officers the regiment with which be was connect- 
ed, and then to have tried his persuasion upon 
the others. He says he afterwards found that 
his sickness was a mercy to himself, “ for they 
were so strong and active, and I had been likely 
to have had small success in the attempt, aud to 
have lost my life ameng them in their fury.” 
He was right in his last conjecture; Oliver 
Cromwell would have had no seruples in mak- 
ing an example of a plotting priest; and 
*‘ Pitchford’s soldiers” might have been called 
upon to silence, with their muskets, the tough 
disputant who was proof against their tongues. 

After a long and dubious illness, Baxter was 
so far restored, as to be able to go back to his 
old parish at Kidderminster. Here, under the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, he remained in the 
full enjoyment of that religious liberty which he 
still stoutly condemned in its application to 
others. 

He afterwards candidly admits, that, under 
the “ Usurper,’ as he styles Cromwell, “he 
had such liberty and advantage to preach the 
Gospel with success, as he could not have un- 
der a King, to whom he had sworn and per- 
formed true subjection and obedience.’”’ Yet 
this did not prevent him from preaching and 
printing, ‘ seasonably and moderately,” against 
the Protector. ‘I declared,” said he, “ Crom- 
well and his adherents to be guilty of treason 
aud rebellion, aggravated by perfidiousness and 
bypocrisy. But yet Il did not think it my duty 
to rave against him io the pulpit, or to do this 
so unseasonably and imprudently as might irri- 
tate him to mischief. And the rather, because, 
as he kept up his approbation of a godly life 
in general, and of all that was good, except that 
which the interest of his sinful cause engaged 
him to be against ; so 1 perceived that it was 
his design to do good in the main, and to pro- 
mote the Gospel and the interests of godliness 
more than any had done before him.” 

Cromwell, if he heard of his diatribes against 
him, appears to have cared little for them. 
Lords Warwick and Broghill, on one occasion, 
brought him to preach before the Lord Protec- 
tor. He seized the occasion to preach against 
the sectaries, to condemn all who countenanced 
them, and to advocate the unity of the church. 
Soon after, he was sent for by Cromwell, who 
made “along and tediousspeech” in the presence 
of three of his chief men, (one of whom, Gen- 
eral Lambert, fell asleep the while,) asserting 
that God had owned his government in a sig- 
nal manner. Baxter boldly replied to him, that 
he and his friends regarded the ancient monar- 
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chy as a blessing, and not an evil, and begged 
to know how that blessing was forfeited to Eng- 
land, and to whom that forfeiture was made. 
Cromwell, with some heat, made answer, that it 
was no forfeiture, but that God had made the 
change. They afterwards held a long confer- 
ence with respect to freedom of conscience, 
Cromwell defending his liberal policy, and 
Baxter opposing it. No one can read Baxter’s 
own account of these interviews, without being 
deeply impressed with the generous and mag- 
napimous spirit of the Lord Protector in tolerat- 
ing the utmost freedom of speech on the part of 
one who openly denounced him as a traitor and 
usurper. Real greatness of mind could alone 
have risen above personal resentment under 
such circumstances of peculiar aggravation. 

In the death of the Protector, the treachery 
of Monk, and the restoration of the King, Bax- 
ter and his Presbyterian friends believed that 
they saw the hand of a merciful Providence 
preparing the way for the best good of Eng- 
land and the Church. Always royalists, they 
had acted with the party opposed to the King 
from necessity rather than choice. Consider- 
ing all that followed, one can scarcely avoid 
smiling over the extravagant jubilations of the 
Presbyterian divines, on the return of the royal 
debauchee to Whitehall. They hurried up to 
London with congratulations of formidable 
length, and papers of solemn advice and coun- 
sel, to all which the careless monarch listened, 
with what patience he was master of. Baxter 
was one of the first to present himself at Court, 
and it is creditable to his heart rather than his 
judgment and discrimination, that he seized 
the occasion to offera long address to the King, 
expressive of his expectation that his Majesty 
would discountenance all sin and promote god- 
liness, support the true exercise of Church dis- 
cipline, and cherish and hold up the hands of 
the faithful ministers of the Church. To all 
which Charles IL “ made as gracious an answer 
as we could expect,” says Baxter, “ insomuch 
that old Mr. Ash burst out into tears of joy.” 
Who doubts that the profligate King avenged 
himself as soon as the backs of his unwelcome 
visitors were fairly turned, by coarse jests and 
ribaldry, directed against a class of men whom 
he despised and hated, but towards whom 
reasons of policy dictated a show of civility and 
kindness. 

(To be continued.) 
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I went out of the way like a wandering 
sheep, seeking that externally which was with- 
in me; I traversed the street and the ways of 
this great world, looking after thee, my God, 
and I found thee not, because I sought thee 
not aright, and therefore did not arrive at the 
spot where thou art to be found; I sought thee 
without, and thou art within me; I sought thee 
afar off, and thou art near at hand; I should 
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have net with thee at once had I sought thee 
where thou art.— Leighton. 
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PHILADEL PHIA, EIG! ITH MONTH 10,° 1867. 


Attention is invited to the obituary in this 
number of our dear friend Grorae B. Eppy, 
in connection with the words of Paul: “ For 
though ye have ten thousand instructors in 


The 


part of an instructor is often a cold one com- 


Christ, yet have ye not many fathers.” 


pared to that of the tender parent, not content 
with congregate attentions, but fostering each 
individual child, holding out the helping hand 
to the most obscure and neglected member of 
the family—enecouraging the fearful—gently 
leading back to the fold each straying lamb. 
May the voice of our departed friend s¢il/ 
speak: to those who are in danger of neglecting 
the separate individual acts of care and nurture 
which the children of the household so need, 
and which are the duty of the mothers and the 
fathers: “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of 
God which he bath purchased with his own 
blood.” Acts xx. 28. “Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, . and when the Chief 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown 
of glory which fadeth not away.” 1 Pet. vy. 2-4. 
— 
Davip Hunt.—It will be acceptable intelli. 
gence to many readers of the Review that our 
dear friend David Hunt, after a passage of 
eleven days, arrived at New York in 
health on the 24th ult. 
ward the next day. 


good 
He proceeded west- 
He parted with our Ameri- 
can Friends E. and S. Jones at Ackworth, they 
being in health and moving téwards Scotland. 
J. H. Douglas was shortly expected from Nor- 
way. 
atten 


with pleasure, to the following 
notice, received as we were going to press. 


We give place, 


First-pAY ScHoon CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS 
or InprANA YEARLY MeEettNG will meet at 
Walnut Ridge, at 10, A.M., on Third-day, the 
20th of Eighth month, and continue in session 
two or three days. Teachers, Superintendents 
and Friends interested in the e sause are invited 
to attend. Friends of Walnut Ridge will fur- 


ic ray > ‘he ttecvilla i 
nish conveyance from Charlottesville on the| 14th year of ber age; 


Central Railroad (4 miles distant) to the place 
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of meeting, both on the evening of the 19th and 
the morning of the 20th. 
DANIEL CLARK, 
Secretary to the Conference of 1866. 


—  ——en 


Dep, on the 14th of Seventh month, 1867, GrorGE 
B. Eppy, in the 67th year of his age; a beloved mem- 
ber and Elder of Queensbury Monthly and Saratoga 
Quarterly Meeting, New York. Tenderly beloved by 
his family and by a large circle of friends, his re- 
moral has taken from the Church one of its most de- 
voted and useful members. The gifts and graces of 
the Spirit were conspicuous in him. In bountiful 
hospitality he was an exemplar to others—never 
forgetful to entertain strangers, ministering with 
unaffected and almost unbounded kindness to the 
comforts of the children and servants of his Lord, 
and ever ready to help the messengers of Truth for- 
ward on their journey liberally, and “after a godly 
sort,’—caring for their temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare. Whilst he thus bounteously provided for the 
household of faith, he was conscientiously concerned 
to “do good unto all,” and he was not known to turn 
coldly away from any call for aid to benevolent ob- 
jects. During his illness he repeatedly expressed 
bis belief that the time of bis departure was at hand, 
but knowing in whom he bad believed, he testified 
that Death had no terrors for him, and that having 
given up all of this world, he was willing, and he 
longed to go and to be at rest. “TI bave reviewed my 
life,” he said, “and my greatest fear is thet my love 
for my dear Redeemer has not been sufficiently 
evinced by faithfulness in feeding his lambs. Thon 
knowest, Lord, that I love thee!—but the importanee 
of holding out the helping hand never seemed so great 
before.” “Oh tell the overseers and elders to en- 
courage the lambs. There are many looking for 
help. Speak kindly to them; lead them gently to 
the fold of Christ.” “Were all who profess the 
name of Christians faitbful and consistent, what a 
flocking would there be to the Church! I mean all 
Christians. I love them all, of every name. Gladly 
would I call upon all to come to Jesus, and work in 
nis vineyard. Strive to be prepared to meet your 
God.” “IT have from my youth loved the truth as I 
saw it in others, but I long since fonnd that this is 
not enough. Loving it in myself and Jesus as my 
Redeemer from sia, is all important and alone saving. 
This comforts me now. All is peace. I see nothing 
in my way. I rejoice that all my dear children are 
striving to serve the Lord. Oh, give bim the whole 
heart—nothing less will do. No divided sacrifice 
will be accepted. Live in love, but love the Lord 
first and above all. Labor more earnestly for God. 
There is a great work to do.” 

These edifying expressions are given for the bene- 
fit of survivors, and as a brief testimony to the suf- 
ficiency of the grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion, and which, teaching him to deny ungodliness, 
enabled him to fight the good fight, to obtain the 
victory, and, as we reverently yet assuredly trust, to 
receive the crown laid up for all those who love the 
appearing of our Lord and Saviour. 

, on the 20th of Eighth month, 1866, at Bloom- 
ingdale, Ind., Eunora, daughter of Hiram and Ruth 
M. Newlin, (members of Bloomfield Monthly Meet- 
ing,) aged nearly 11 months. 

-——, on the 25th of Fifth month, near the 
same place, Mary E., infant of Joseph and Susan 
Parker, (members of the above Monthly Meeting,) 
aged about two years. 

, on the 4th of Fourth month, 1867, Ruta Ann 
Rees, daughter of Solomon and Ruth Rees, in the 
a member of Back Creek 


1867, 


Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
HANNAH LITTLEFIELD. 


In the Review, dated Fourth month 20th, of 
the present year, some account was given of this 
aged handmaid of the Lord. It may be inter- 
esting to its readers to know that she still lives, 
is bright and in possession of her faculties, ex- 
cept that her sight and hearing are somewhat 
impaired. 

Ono the 19th of Seventh month, 1867, she 
was visited by David Tatum and wife, her age 
being then 106 years and three days. She re- 
ceived them with her usual earnestness, and 
pursued for half an hour an animated conver- 
sation, which must be witnessed in order to be 
fully appreciated. In speaking of her age, she 
said, “| can remember all through the Revolu- 
tionary war ;—but how every thiog is changed ! 
E very thing but religion. That does not change, 
it is as sweet as ever.” When she understood 
that these friends were ministers of the gospel, 
she remarked, “I once had an argument with 
a minister who did not believe in women’s 
preaching: [ asked him who preched the first 
sermon on the resurrection, and who preached 
to the people of Samaria? But he said these 
women did not appoiot meetings. ‘ No,’ said I, 
‘the Lord appointed the meetings, and women 
did the preachivg;’” and she added rather 
shrewdly, “‘C do not think he got ahead of me 
much.” “T love you all; I believe we shall 


all meet in heaven—and this is my comfort. I 


see nothing in my way. [am done with the 
world; but I pray the Lord to send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest.” A bible being brought, 
she said, “I love that book, and have read it 
through many times.” D. Tatum read a Psalm, 
and when he closed she said: ‘“* Bless the Lord, 
I have heard nearly every word of it.” 

Prayer was then made by D. Tatum; then, 
with uplifted hands, she exclaimed, “‘ Oh what 
reason | have to thank God.” 

Her parting with these friends was truly 
affecting—as she embraced Hannah Tatum 
with both arms about her neck and pressing her 
to her face to receive the parting kiss, saying, 
‘*T do not expect to meet you again until we 
meet in another world.”’ 

T. BN. 


East VAssaLporo, 7th month 22d, 1867. 
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UNITY OF THE RACE. 


F. Frelinghuysen, Senator from New Jersey, 
in addressing the recent Manhvod-Suffrage 
Convention at Trenton, said: “ The doctrine of 
the unity of the race is essential to the main- 
tenance of the true relations of the race to God 
and to the maintenance of the true relations of 
man to man. If this unity be admitted, if we 
all have one origin, one nature, one law, one 
ransom, one destiny, then all have an equal 

right to those immunities in society which are 
essential to development, elevation, and happi- 
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ness, essential to protection from oppression and 
defence from imposition.” 
auiiililiiaiaitents 
SHOOTING STARS. 
Essay read before the Royal Institution of Gre: ut Brit- 
ain, by A. S. Herscuen, Esq., F. R. A. 5. 

A weekly Sth m». 24, 1867, Joho Peter 
Gassiot, F. , Vice-President, in the Chair. 

On the Midian stars of the Years 1866-67, 
and on the probable Source of certain Luminous 
Meteors in the material Substance of the Zodia- 
cal Light.—Regarded as an exhibition of a 
variable phenomenon, recurring at the end of 
every cycle of nearly thirty-three years, on a 
particular date of November, the meteoric 
shower witnessed on the morning of the 14th 
of November, 1866, appears to have been a fair 
example of the average scale of the November 
meteors at one of their principal returns. While 
it incomparably surpassed all the commoner 
displays of shooting-stars that are known to 
have occurred during the past period of more 
than thirty years, it nevertheless fell considera- 
bly short of the celebrated meteoric shower seen 
in America on the morning of the 13th of No- 
vember, 1833. That shower, it will be remem- 
bered, took place quite unexpectedly, while one 
of the distinguishing features of the recent No- 
vember star-shower was that it afforded a com- 
plete verification of the astronomical theory 
which made their return expected by Olbers, as 
about to take place in 1867; and more recently 
by Professor H. A. Newton, who anticipate 
the recurrence of the shower in 1866. 

Although intended only to guide observation, 
due notice of the shower was timely given by 
Professor Newton,* to the effect that a consider- 
able star-shower might be expected to take place 
on the morning of the 14th of November, 1866. 
Oa the eve of the occurrence the well timed 
appeal was repeated in many places in the pub- 
lie papers, and a wide-spread and very intense 
popular interest in the phenomenon was excited. 
In England circular letters were addressed to 
the Members of the Royal Astronomical and 
Royal Meteorological Societies, by their re- 
spective Presidents, Mr. Pritchard and Mr. 
Glaisher, suggesting to observers the propriety 
of making concerted observations of the star- 
shower, during the second hour after midnight 
on the two mornings of the 13th and 14th of 
November, so that if possible a number of the 
meteors might be simultaneously observed at 
distant places. On the first of those mornings 
the sky was completely overcast, and on the 
morning of the 14th of November the meteoric 
shower made its appearance with, certainly, 
great beauty, but so exactly during the hour 
named beforehand for simultaneous observations 
that many, even of the most zealous of the con- 
federated observers, us they expressed them- 


meeting, 


* American Journal of Science, 
et seq. 
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selves, “ gave up recording, and betook them- 
selves. to counting.” 

Accordant duplicate observations could hard- 
ly be expected to be obtained, when meteors 
were so very numerous, and were so strikingly 
uniform as to size, as seldom very greatly to 
exceed first magnitude stars in brightness. Of 
fireballs sufficiently brilliant to have attracted 
general attention (at least over Great Britain), 
there were veryfew. The shower, accordingly, 
met with less favorable observation, as regards 
ascertaining the absolute altitude of the mete- 
ors, than that which was observed more suc- 
cessfully for the same purpose in the previous 
year, when the heights and velocities of several 
meteors were determined. 

One observation of the kind, obtained in the 
recent meteoric shower, will, however, shortly 
be mentioned in detail. On the other hand, 
most important results were obtained by Mr. 
Glaisher at Greenwich, Professor Adams and 
Dr. Challis at Cambridge, and by other eminent 
observers and astronomers, both at home and 
abroad, who gave their best attention to the 
subject. The vexed question of where the 
meteors came from, was thus satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. The orbit of the meteoric group was 
finally determined; and, lastly, three receut 
comets, 


to which closed orbits have been as- 
signed, now rank, almost certainly, as forming 
part of the material currents which give rise, 


respectively, to the meteors of the 10th of 
August, the 14th of November, and the 20th 
of April. The November star shower of 1866, 
accordingly, both for the astronomical premo- 
nition which it fulfilled, and for the novel views 
which followed it, marks a new era in meteoric 
astronomy, not unlike that which dawned upon 
cometary astronomy when Clairault calculated 
the day of the return of Halley’s comet, in the 
year 1759, and the comet appeared, almost 
punctually, at the appointed time. 

In America the star shower on the morning 
of the 14th of November last, was expected to 
be visible to the best advantage. Only 172 
meteors, however, mostly of small size, were 
counted at the Washington National Observa- 
tory on that morving, during an interval of two 
hours and a half in which the sky was clear; 
indicating about the same rate of falling as on 
the preceding night. There was nothing pe- 
culiar, either in color or in motion, observed. 
At New Haven, U.S.A.,* the average number 
of meteors seen by one person of Professor New- 
ton’s staff of observers, on the same morning, 
with a beautifully clear sky, was about thirty- 
eight meteors in one hour, the average number 
on the preceding night having been from six- 
teen to twenty meteors in an hour. So great 
was the disappointment of astronomers in 
Awerica, who confidently expected a successful 
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view of the phenomenon, that a telegram, via 
the Atlantic cable, which appeared in the New 
York “ Herald,” announcing the appearance of 
the shower in England, could hardly be be- 
lieved, until the arrival of the English news- 
papers at New York dispelled the doubts of its 
correctness. Owing to the seasonable notice of 
the shower finding its way by various channels, 
into every civilized quarter of the globe, ob- 
servers in Europe, and elsewhere, were not a 
whit less expectant than in America ; and here, 
at least, they were not destined to be disap- 
pointed, since the star shower was everywhere 
conspicuously seen, and witnessed with admira- 
tion. The following extract from a letter from 
Syria, published in the New York “ Tribune” 
of the 29th of December, realizes the figurative 
language with which the early Arabian chroni- 
clers sought to adorn their description of the 
great November star-shower of the year A. D. 
1202 :— 

«| have just received the Arabic newspaper 
of this week’s issue, and find in it the following 
news about the meteors, which, for your bene- 
*, I will translate literally :— 

‘ Beirut Domestic Intellige nce.—There has 
srsehad this a notice, in No. 431 of our jour- 
nal, of the falling meteors of the 12th and 13th 
of November, and there happened a marvellous 
thing of the kind on the night of the 13th. 

People of Beirut saw thousands of 
these meteors, mixed in commotion and confu- 
sion, and they compared their extent in the 
heavens to the spreading out of locusts in the 
sky. And we have news from Damascus, that 
the same events were seen there, and they com- 
pared them to the mighty armies, joined ip a 
fierce strife, from the four quarters of the 
sky.’ 

“The Arabic journal then gives a very fanci- 
ful letter on the subject from ove of the learned 
men of Damascus, the scholar Solyman Effendi 
Sooloh, who says :— 

“«Tn this past night the stars began the war 
from the east to the west, and from the south- 
ern to the northern side. They dashed at the 
pace of fiery steeds and ghouls, so that you 
could not distinguish the Pleiades from the 
Hyades from the passing of the meteors across 
them, and the intensity of the brightness. But 
you now thought that the two stars in Leo’s 
nose had been dispersed, ard the two fishes 
were eclipsed and immersed, and the spearman 
of Arcturus had forgotten his spear, and was 
thinking only of his own safety, and the Adhal 
was complaining to the bright daughters of 
Ursa Major about the extent of his wound, and 
the lofty pole had fallen into the claws of the 
Eagle, and the Hedrah was prostrate, and the 
face of night like a leopard’s skin ; and to sum 
up all, the heavens were like a sphere of fire, or 
a gleaming of sparks, excepting that the fire 
and sparks were harmless, not touching the 
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earth, or injuring our safety, as if night’s daring 
horsemen, who continued till morning beating 
each other in single combat, gave us protection 
and peace. This I write for his Excellency our 
Prince, the Sultan Abdul Azizkhan. May God 
perpetuate the seat of his government to the 
end of the world’s revolution !’ ” 

The same letter from Syria further mentions 
that, “on the morning of the 11th (Sunday), 
at a little after midnight, some young men in 
Beirut, who were out of doors, saw what they 
described as a rain of fire, the stars seeming to 
have got loose, and to be running about the sky 
in disorder.” The occurrence of such a com- 
panion shower to the principal display, is not 
by any means improbable, and well deserves 
attention. The meteors on the morning of the 
14th of November were also seen in Persia, on 
the road to Ispahan. 

A letter from Mr. W. Masters, Professor at 
the Kishnaghur College, about fifty seven miles 
due north of Calcutta, in India, to Sir John 
Herschel, gives the following description of the 
shower :— 

“I looked out about half-past four, or a quar- 
ter to five, and after counting fifty 
in about five minutes, I woke up four other 
persons to witness the phenomenon, and to give 
aid in watching and counting. We arranged 
ourselves looking in different directions, and as 
each saw a meteor there was a distinct call of 
the next number, 51, 52, 53, &e.; the stars 
shooting out sometimes faster than they could 
be counted. Some were lost on this account, 

gn, yet in less than half an hour we 
counted 420; had we been all together during 
the half-hour we would certainly have counted 
more than 500.” 

The meteors were visible also at Sealkote, 
and at Lahore. Dawn appearing, however, put 
an end to the display, but a bright meteor was 
still seen at Kishnaghur after daylight had ap- 
peared. 

A short note of the phenomenon at Yokoha- 
ma, in Japan, and a private memorandum from 
Mr. B. V. Marsh, of Philadelphia, U.S. A., 
received by the speaker, are as follows, and 
concur in showing that the star-shower was not 
visible in the extreme east of Asia :— 

“Yokohama, 17th November, 1866.—I 
looked out for shooting stars, but it rained and 
blew so, that no stars could be seen till the 
morning of the 14th, and then nothing was to 
be seen but one or two odd ones.—(J. P. L 
Maclear).” 

“ Philadelphia, 22d March, 1867.—B. 
Lewis, Dep. U.S. Consul General at Shanghai, 
writes to me, under date of the 29th of Novem- 
ber, that he had not heard that any unusual 
display had’ been observed there.—(B. V. 
Marsh).” 

The easternmost limit of visibility of the 
shower is, indeed, very clearly defined, by the 
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above description of the phenomenon at Kish- 
naghur, about the Bengal Presidency of India. 

The star-shower was well observed at the 
Cape of Good Hope Observatory, in South 
Africa, by Mr.G. W. H. Maclear. The shower 
was at its height at twelve minutes past two 
o’clock (Cape time), corresponding to two min- 
utes before one o’clock Greenwich time; and 
a brief letter from Sir Thomas Maclear (“ Edin- 
burgh Quarterly Review,” Jan., 1867, p. 258) 
gives the following graphic account of its ap- 
pearance :— 

“In the early part of the night of the 13th, 
few meteors or shooting stars appeared. At 
lh. 3m. A. M., on the 14th, the voleano burst 
forth, with awful grandeur, from the neighbor- 
hood of Regulus; orange-colored meteors. leav- 
ing streaks of green, mingled with ordinary 
looking shooting stars dashing along in a south- 
westerly direction. The scene was beyond de- 
scription, and thus, with little variation, the 
projectiles continued till daylight. The total 

number counted amounts to two thousand seven 
hundred and forty-two.” 

At Athens, Rome, Turin, Paris, Brussels, and 
throughout the continent, good observations of 
the star-shower were made. Ai Malta the me- 
teors appeared falling*like a shower of hail. At 
Urbino, in Italy, they were compared toa flight: 
of handgrenades, and at Saragossa, in Spain, 
they reminded the inhabitants of the bombard- 
ment of thetown. At Haddingham, in Eogland, 
Mr. Dawes compared the shower with that 
which he witnessed at Ormskirk near Liver- 
pool, on the 13th of November, 1832. But the 
meteors, in 1865, were not so large as on that 
oceasion. At the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, the shower first reached its maximum at 
seven minutes past one o'clock, and it was most 
intense for the space of an hour and a half, from 
half an hour after midnight until two o'clock ; 
before and after which times the scale of the 
phenomenon hardly exceeded a considerable 
August shower. The altitude of the radiant 
point at the last-named hour, was thirty-three 
degrees above the east horizon; and as the 
shower, as was already mentioned, was not visi- 
ble in America, some thirty degrees of longitude 
west of Greenwich, in the Atlantic Ocean, pro- 
bably terminated the visibility of the shower 
towards the west. 

The geographical limits of visibility of the 
star-shower of 1866, it will at once be seen, co- 
incide with the area over which the November 
meteors appeared in 1832. The latter shower 
was seen as far south as the Mauritius, as far 
east as Arabia and the Persian Gulf, and over 
the whole continent of Europe, with the British 
Isles, but it was not visible in America. It 
was, moreover, a moderate display, but it was 
followed, twelve months later, in America, by 
the great storm of meteors which suddenly ap- 
peared on the morning of the 13th of Novem- 
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ber, 1883. The recent exhibition may there- 
fore be regarded as the prelude of a similar 
meteor-rain in America, perhaps partially visi- 
ble in Europe, as great and bright as the two 
star-storms seen in America, and partially visi- 
ble in Europe, in the years 1799 and 1838. 

(To be continued.) 


— — — 


MOSES AND THE SOURCES OF HIS KNOWLEDGE. 


It is a remarkable fact that while many, who 
in a certain sense pretend to believe the inspir- 
ation of the Scriptures, scout the cosmog- 
ony of Moses, some men of real science, who 
do not pretend to believe that Moses was in- 
spired, attribute to him a knowledge of science 
superior to anything known to exist in the age 
of Moses. That is, one class of writers say, 
that Moses could not have written under the 
guidance of inspiration, since his pen betrays 
such ignorance of the sciences. The others 
say that Moses was a prodigy in science, and 
his works discover a profound knowledge of the 
course of events, which science has since dis- 
closed. 

As a sample of the latter, take the following 
quotation from Henri’s Egypte Pharaonique : 
“The cosmogony of Moses, simple, clear and 
natural, is evidently the* result of learned re- 
search. The author of this system respecting 
the origin of the earth and heaven, must nec- 
essarily have devoted himself to profound 
meditations on the history of the globe, and it 
is certain, that in his day, geology must have 
reached an extraordinary point of perfection, 
for the historian to follow as he has done, step 
by step, all the mysteries of that creation.” 

Again he writes: ‘‘ No mortal man assisted 
at the work of creation. And yet Moses re- 
counts all that the hand of God wrought to 
form this universe. And what Moses relates, 
exhibits an exactitude and an accuracy s0 com- 
plete, that the progress which the sciences have 
made in our days lends the support of their re- 
sistless testimony to each of his narrations—so 
valuable are the writings of Moses, as embody- 
ing the first principles of science.” 

Still again he writes: “The history of the 
creation, as given by Moses, which is the sys- 
tem of Egypt in the first or learned age of its 
existence, can be only regarded as the result of 
long continued study of a great number of cen- 
turies of different geological formations, com- 
pared one with another, and the application of 
principles deduced from laborious geognostic 
explorations.” 

Now, if an infidel can find so much science 
in the writings of Moses, and such an exact 
and wonderful correspondence of his facts with 
those of geology, surely a Christian should have 
no fear of geology contradicting the writings of 
Moses. And if those writings impose on such 
a mind the necessity of supposing Moses to have 
been expert ina science which has left no other 
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traces of so early an existence, this is in itself 
a very significant proof that Mcses wrote as he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Another French writer, M. Saintes, says: 
‘‘So many things would prove Moses to be a 
wise geologist of our age, if he did not leara 
the facts which he relates from some other 
source than the study of the formation of the 
globe, that it is only a mind in which great 
frivolity of character is joined to deplorable ig- 
norance, that can perceive any flagrant contra- 
dictions between the Holy Scriptures and the 
profane sciences.” 

Nothing is now wanting but a more full 
knowledge of geology, and its going into pos- 
session of the public mind, as astronomy has 
done, in order to an effectual use of the fact, 
that Moses having written in so full accordance 
with. geology, is amcng the most convincing 
proofs of his inspiration, and of course that of 
the other Scriptures. — Puritan Recorder. 

spain’ 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
[ Conde nsed for Friends’ Review from “ The study of the 
New Testament,’ by Henny Atrorp. } 

“Matthew the publicaa—Levi the son of 
Alpheus—one and the same person, was evi- 
dently, even before the apostolic power came 
upon him, no common man. Himself a pious 
Jew, brought up to read and to love the proph- 
ets, and to anticipate the future glories of Is- 
rael, he followed an occupation which severed 
him from his countrymen. The teachers and 
the punctilious observers of the law which he 
obeyed, would have deemed themselves polluted 
by contact with the publican of Capernaum. 
Yet, as was said afterwards by our Lord of 
another publican, Zaccheus, ‘ he himself also 
wasason of Abraham. And the peculiarity of 
his situation must be taken into account, if we 
would understand the character of his Gospel. 
It may be noticed, that we have in the evan- 
gelic history several instances of pious God- 
fearing men, who were for some reason or other 
cut off from the common life of the Jews; and 
corrupted and spiritless as that ordinary life was, 
it may not unreasonably be supposed that 
among the outcasts from it were frequently 
found men in closer walk with the God of Is- 
rael himself. It was not from the Rabbis of the 
synagogues, but from the constant communings 
of his own heart with the word, that Matthew 
learned to look at all things in the light of the 
coming Kingdom. Little as he then knew of 
its real character, or of Him who was its King, 
this was manifestly the bent of hismind. His 
thoughts had long dwelt on the glories and 
trials of God’s people, and had been wavering, 
with ever increasing light and approximation 
to truth, till those blessed forty days of resur- 
rection joy, when his eyes saw the King in his 
beauty, and bis ears heard Him speaking of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 
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Thenceforward the teaching of Matthew was 
euch as we now see it in his wonderful Gospel— 
The Kingdom of Heaven. This was the great 
comprehensive theme which took up and in- 
cluded in itself the details of the common apos- 
tolic narrative ; and it was this Kingdom, not 
in the vague aspirations of au enthusiastic 
Jew,—not as painted by the carnal imagination 
of man,— but in all its spiritual depth and light, 
as revealed by the Holy One who knoweth the 
deep things of God. Never can the evangel- 
ist dwell too long on His great and glorious dis- 
courses. Wide as the world of men and angels, 
deep as the heart of God, woven together as to 
their separate parts by links of inseparable 
power, it is from this one alone of the three 
Evangelists that we have the great sermons of 
the Prophet of Galilee in all “their complete- 
ness.” 

“ But as we have before said, that to find out 
Christ is the great aim of the use of the Gos- 
pels, let us hasten to inquire into the exact por- 
traiture of our blessed Lord, as it is set before 
us by the Evangelist. Does any wish to see Him 
as the Messiah foretold in propheey,—the long 
expected King and Prophet who was to spring 
of Abraham and David,—who was to be the 
bright point to which all lines of light con- 
verged under the old dispensation ? ‘Let him 
take up this Gospel, which, beginning with 
words of themselves recalling the Old Testa- 


ment, shows by the official genealogy of the 
Lord, how he was the son of David, the son of 
Abraham ; how He was foretold in the siga 
promised to assure Ahaz of his deliverance ; 


how His Name, that of an ancient leader and 
champion of Israel, was prescribed by an an- 
gel as significant of his work of salvation for 
his people.” 

“ And now years have passed away and the 
Kingdom is ready to be ushered in, and in the 
wilderness of Judea appears one to prepire the 
way before the King, crying, ‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand,’ and proclaiming the spirit- 
ual conditions of the Kingdom, repentance and 
purity of life.” 

“Then as the great Forerunner wanes, the sun 
of righteousness begins to arise over the coast 
of the sea of Galilee, and to those who sat in 
darkness and the shadow of death a great light 
arises, as had been written in the Prophets. 
Now begins the ministry, now the Prophet 
uufolds before us. The fishermen are called to 
be fishers of men, and the teaching and preach 
ing and healing are spread abroad over Galilee, 
aod sought by eager multitudes. Then—then 
first—the Divine Prophet opens his mouth in 
set discourse, and gives furth the charter law of 
His Kingdom of Heaven. Not to destroy, but 
to fulfil, to fill up, and amplify, all the spiritual 
aspirations of the Jew; to make men perfect, as 
their Father is perfect ; to purify the heart; t» 
bring in the golden rule of charity, and the 


blessed calm of holy confidence ; to build man’s 
eternal habitation on the rock which He is him- 
self; these are the blessed ends for which the 
Royal lawgiver is come on earth.” 

Alford notes as the characteristics of the 
Evangelist Matthew,—to reproduce in their 
fulness the popular teachings of Christ,—to re- 
cord in their completeness the great series of 
parables, and to group together the incidents 
and miracles which testify to the divine mis- 
sion of the Messiah. 

‘“« He who makes,” says our author, “ even the 
least use of the Gospels as he ought, becomes 
aware that he must not look in tnem for formal 
chronological annals of the doings and sayings 
of the Lord; that he is not to be a slave of 
their letter, but an humble searcher after their 
spirit. In continuing this our search, we 
come next on the call and commission, first of 
the Evangelist himself, then of all that chosen 
band who were nearest to the Lord in his 
temptations. Here we have that great commis- 
sion most clearly and fully unfolded; in its 
present limited foretaste, and in its ultimate 
world-wide development. It is set before them 
in all its suffering and all its glory; in all its 
privation and all its rich reward. Close upon 
it follows the weighty discourse uttered in con- 
sequence of the inquiry of the now imprisoned 
Baptist: ‘Art thou he that should come, or do 
we look for another.’ In it, our Lord lays forth 
to the multitudes the distinct characters of His 
forerunner’s mission and of His own, and the 
capricious treatment which both had met with: 
and eads by answering the Baptist’s question in 
words found only in this Gospel of the King- 
dome ‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest;’ that 
is, Lam He that should come, and none need 
look for another.” 

Allading to the change in our Lord’s teach- 
ing to the ‘people from the plain speaking in the 
sermon ou the mount, to that of parables, Al- 
ford says, ‘ The Parable wasa lesson which might 
be heard, and yet not heard: heard alike out- 
wardly by all, and yet differently by each, accord- 
ing to bis capacity for apprehending spiritual 
truth. Henceforth the Lord teaches in parables, 
explaining all in private to his disciples. And 
of these parables we have the richest collection 
in the thirteenth chapter of this Gospel. There 
the whole idea and progress and destiny of the 
Kingdom of Heaven are unfolded. its begin- 
nings amoog men in the Parable of the Sower; 
its counterfeits and their treatment by us, and 
by God, in that of the tares: its vast outward 
extent from the smallest beginning, in that of 
the mustard seed: its inward purifying and 
transforming power in that of the leaven: the 
two ways in which men find it, one by chance 
ina field, which he gives up all he has to buy, 

another by search, also giving up all to acquire 
it when found: and then, finally, the ultimate 
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destiny of the good and bad in it, in the parable: your head, were you conscious of any special 
of the draw-net.’ illumination Fr 


“The Gospel of St. Matthew is that one to; ‘ None.” 
which we owe, more than to any other, our} ‘ Your passions, have they been subdued by 
complete idea of our blessed Lord as the prom-| the act?” 
ised Messiah, the Holy one of God, the King} ‘I fear not.” 
and Head over all to his Church. In the vivid} ‘“ You are not sensible of any increase of ho- 
depictions of St. Maik, we have ever His per-| liness ?” 
sonal image before us, and the very sound of} “I am not.” 
His voice; in the careful and precious coliections| “In fact, so far as the testimony of your con- 
of St. Luke, we see Him as the Saviour of our | sciousness goes, you cannot depose to any intel- 
race, the Head and Root of cur humanity . | lectual or moral bestowment which the bishop’s 
while it is from this first and best known of the| hands have left on you as a sign and proof of 


Gospels that the image of Him especially arises, 
which is so much in the thoughts and hearts of 
all of us who believe—that Chosen One, in whom 
ceutre all the ways and works of God: perfect 
in majesty, perfect in mercy: the King’s Son, 
for whom is made the great marriage of heaven 
and earth: the Bridegroom, into whose feast 
the wise and virgin souls shall enter : the King 
himself, who shall come to take account of His 
own servants: pay, who shall come, and all the 
holy angels with Him, and sit on the throne of 
His glory with all the nations before Him, and 
allot to every one his eternal doom. Reader, 
wouldst thou use this Gospel aright? Seek ever 


this thy King and Saviour in it, and mayest) 
thou find Him more and more to thy soul’s | 


everlasting health.” 
serene 

THE VALUE (7) OF APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 
But what if the claim of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford were true? What if every clergyman in 
England, from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
down to the last orduined deacon, could show 
the chain of succession without a flaw? What 
if the mystic grace flowing from apostolic hands 
was so persistent and indefeasible that it would 
run clear avd untainted through simony, drunken- 
ness, murder, and every sin in those through whose 
hands it has demonstrably descended—if it has 
descended at all—what, I say, in that case, is it 
worth? Grant the fact, what is its value? 


There comes one on whose head the hands of 


the Bishop of Oxford have just rested, cement- 
ing as they rested there the conversion of the 
neophyte, with the wondrous chain. Let us 
venture to question the young man, who not 
unnaturally thrills with the excitement of his 
new orders: 

“ You have just been ordained to-day ?” 

“T have.” 

“You have by your ordination been consti- 
tuted a successor of the Apostles ?” 

“ Fhave.” 

“Can you speak with tongues which you 
never learned ?” 

“T cannot.” 

“The Apostles wrought miracles; can you 
imitate them in this respect ?” 

‘‘T cannot.” 

“When the hands of the bishop were on 


apostolic succession ?” 

“Tam not aware that I can.’ 

“ Did you ever hear of avy one who had re- 
ceived as valid an ordination as you have, and 
yet who erred fatally from the truth?” 

“T have.” 

“In your own Church, 8. Clarke was An- 
drian ?” 

“« He was.” 

“ And Dr. Whitby also ?” 

“ He was.” 

“ And many others ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And in recent days Bishop Colenso is as 
true a successor of the Apostles as the Bishop 
of Oxford ?” 

“T am afraid I must grant it.” 

“ And he can ordain in Natal others like- 
minded with himself?” 

“ So it appears.” 

* Then this gift you receive by episcopal or- 
dination does not preserve from heresy ?” 

““T fear not.” 


“ Have you ever known drunken priests in 


your Church ?” 


“A few.” 

“ Once I believe there were not a few 

“ So I have read.”’ 

“ All these were in the line of succession ?” 

“They were.” 

“ So that it would seem that your ordination 
secures neither orthodoxy or worality ?” 

“ Neither.” 

“ And you regard your ordination in the apos- 
tolic line as a blessing unspeakable ?” 

“io.” 

“ Well, I must thank you for your candor, 
and agree with you the blessing i is not only un- 
spe akable but 
Lenny Magazine. 

[‘“* Successors in the Apostolic office,” says 
Robert Whately, an Episcopal Archbishop, 
“the Apostles have none.” And in the course 
of an argument by which he disproves the as- 
sumed Apostolic succession, the same writer says: 
“Now let any one proceed on the hypothesis 
that there are, suppose, but a hundred links con- 
necting any. particular minister with the Apos- 
tles, and let him suppose that not above half 
of this number pass through such periods as 
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admit of any possible irregularity; and then, 
placing at the lowest possible estimate the 
probability of defectiveness in respect of each 
of the remaining fifty, taken separately, let him 
consider what amount of probability will result 
from the mu/tiplying of the whole together. 
Supposing it to be one hundred to one, in each 
separate case, in favor of the legitimacy and 
regularity of the transmission, and the liaks to 
amount to fifty (or any other number) the proba- 
bility of the uobroken continuity of the whole 
chain must be computed ninety-nine hundredths 
of ninety-nine hundredths of ninety-nine hun- 
dredths, &c., to the end of the whole fifty. Of 
course, if different data are assumed, or a dif- 
ferent system is adopted of computing the rate 
at which the uncertainty increases at each 
step, the ultimate result will be different as to 
the degree of uncertainty ; bat when once it is 
made apparent that a considerable and contin- 
ually increasing uncertainty does exist, and that 
the result must be, in respect of any individual 
case, a matter of chance, it can be of no great 
consequence to ascertain precisely what the 
chances are on each side.’’] 
antininapade 
MAKING EVERY DAY HAPPY. 

When you rise in the morning, form a reso- 
lution to make the day a happy one to a fellow 
creature. It is easily done: a left-off garment 
to the man who needs it, a kind word to the 
sorrowful, an encouraging expression to the 
striving—trifles, in themselves light as air— 
will do it, at least for the twenty-four hours; 
and if you are young, depend upon it, it will tell 
when you are old; and if you are old, rest as 
sured it will send you gently and happily down 
the stream of human time to eternity. By the 
most simple arithmetic, look at the result; you 
send one person—only one—happily through 
the day—that is, three hundred and sixty-five 
in the course of the year; and supposing you 
live forty years only after you commence that 
course of medicine, you have made 14,600 
human beings happy, at all events, for a time. 
Now, worthy reader, is not this simple? It is 
too short for a sermon, too homely for ethics, 
and too easily accomplished for you to say, “I 
would if I could.’—Sidney Smith. 


a<eipnen 
BELIEVE AND LIVE. 

Ob, how unlike the complex works of man, 

Heavea’s easy, artless, unencumbered plan! 

No meretricious graces to beguile, 

No clustering ornameats to clog the pile; 

From ostentation as from weakness free, 

It stands, like the cerulean arch we see, 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 

lascribed above the portals trom afar, 

Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul- quickening words: Believe and live. 

— Cowper. 
sensei 

OBsERVED duties maintain our credit, but 

secret duties maintaio our life.—//avel. 
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FISH IN THE AMAZON. 


Professor Agassiz, having examined the fish 
in the Amazon, states that he has not found 
one fish in common with those in any other 
fresh water basin; that different parts of the 
Amazon have fishes peculiar to themselves ; and 
as an instance of the teeming variety of the 
Amazon, he adds that a pool of only a few hun- 
dred square-yards showed 200 different kinds of 
fish, which is as many as the entire Mississippi 
can boast. In the Amazon itself two thousand 
different kinds exist, a great proportion of which 
are most excellent eating. Several are extreme- 
ly curious, one especially, which has the power 
of walking or creeping on dry land, and of 
worming its way up tue trunks of trees.— Scientific 
Journal. 

DRAWING WATER. 
I had drank with lip unsated 
Where the founts of pleasure burst ; 
I had hewn out broken cisterns, 
And they mocked my spirit’s thirst. 
And I said, Life is a desert, 
Hot and measureless and dry ; 

And God will not give me water, 
Though I pray and faint and die! 
Spoke there then a friend and brother, 

“ Rise and roll the stone away ! 
There are founts of life upspringing 
In thy pathway every day.” 
Then I said, my heart was sinful,— 
Very siafal was my speech— 
“ All the wells of God’s salvation 
Are too deep for me to reach.” 
And he answered: “ Rise and labor! 
Doubt and idleness is death ; 
Shape thou out a goodly vessel 
With the strong bands of thy faith |” 
So I wrought and shaped the vessel, 
Then knelt lowly, humbly there ; 
And I drew up living water, 
With the golden chain of prayer. 
SS 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsicn InteLLieence.—European advices by tele- 
graph are to the 6th inst., and those by steamer to 
the 25th ult. 

Great Briraix.—In the House of Lords the Re- 
form bill was amended by adding £5 to the anoual 
amount of the rental upon which the copyhold and 
lodger franchises respectively are based; increasing 
the basis of the copybold franchise to £10, and that 
of the lodger franchise to £15, per annum. The 
bill was reported from Committee of the Whole on 
the 2d inst., and ordered to athird reading. The 
leaders of the reform movement made arrangements 
for another grand meeting of the supporters of the 
measure, to be held in Hyde Park on the 5th, for the 
purpose of protesting azainst any cutting down of 
the franchise extended by the bill as it passed the 
House of Commons. The meeting is reported by the 
telegraph as having proved a failure, comparatively 
few persons being present, and little spirit being 
manifested. The bill passed the House of Lords on 
the 6th. 

The London Daily News publishes a telegram 
dated the 20th ult. at Valentia, which reports that the 
Atlantic cable of 1866 was broken suddenly that af- 
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ternoon, it was thought about 50 miles from Heart's 
Content. The Chairman of the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company says the break has occurred in 
a very moderate depth of water, and the injury can 
be repaired with great facility, as in the case of the 
recent previous accident to the shore end. The cable 
of 1865 is in perfect order. 

A bill for preventing public meetings in the royal 
parks had passed a second reading in the House of 
Commons previous to the 23d. It was opposed by 
J.S. Mill and P. A. Taylor, on the ground that it 
infringed the right of public meeting. 

The Sultan of Turkey, before his departare from 
England, transmitted £2,500 to the Lord Mayor of 
London, to be distributed among the poor of that 
city. At a banquet given him by the Lord Mayor 
and the Corporation of London, he made a short 
opeech, in which he deciared his desire to establish, 
not only among his own subjects, but between them 
and the other nations of Europe, “that feeling of 
brotherhood which is the foundation of human pro- 
gress and the glory of our age; a remark, which, 
coming from such a source, naturally excited atten- 
tion and surprise. The Pope has sent valuable 
presents to the Sultan and to the King of Egypt, in 
recoguition of the protection accorded ion both coun- 
tries to Roman Catholics. 

France.—lIt is stated that the Emperor is expect- 
ed to visit Vienna about the 14th inst., accompanied 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and to remain 
there three days, after which the Austrian Emperor 
will soon return the visit. 

A trial of reaping and mowing machines from va- 
rious countries took place oa the 30th ult., on the 
Emperor's farm at Viacennes. Over a dozen 
machines from France, Spain, Eogland and the 
United States, entered into competition for inter- 
national prizes. The American inventions were ad- 
mitted to excel all others, the bighest prize being 
given to McCormick’s reaper and mower, aud a gold 
medal to Wood and Parry’s. 

Iraty.—-Six hundred Garibaldians had appeared 
on the Papal frontier, but were driven off vy the 
Italian woops. 

The bill relative to church property bed been un- 
der consideration in the Italian Parliament for more 
than two weeks, at the latest mail advices. Most of 
the amendments proposed had been withdrawn, ana 
the mujority adhered firmly to the principles of the 
plao drawn up by the Committee, the chief pints of 
which are these: the suppression of religious corpo- 
rations, the abolition of mortmain, and the applica- 
tion of ecclesiastical property to the relief of the ne- 
cessities of the State. 

Germany.—The King of Prussia issued, on the 2d 
inst., a proclamation assumiog the functions of soy- 
ereign of the North German States. A national flag 
for toe North German Contederacy has been adopted, 
to go into use the lst of 10th month. 

George Bancroft, who has been 
appointed U.S. Minister to Berlia, has arrived in 
that city. 

The Prussian government is understood to be pre- 
paring a reply to the Danish inquiry as to the guar- 
antees required by Prussia for the protection of the 
Germans-in North Schleswig. 

Austraia.—Tbe Austrian Premier and the Sultan’s 
Prime Minister, who accompanied sovereign, 
have held a couference on the proposed inquiry into 
the affairs of Crete. The Sultan left Vienna on the 
2d inst., for Pesth, on bis way to Constantinople, 

At a recent election for members of the Hunga- 
rian Diet, Louis Kossuth was chosen, without a dis- 
senting vote, to represent the city of Waitzen. This 
election, it is said, causes some alarm among the 
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Conservative party of Hungary, who fear that his 
extreme views and powerful influence may lead to a 
disturbance of the existing political agreement with 
the Emperor of Austria. He has, however, decliaed 
the seat. 

Delegates from the Hungarian Diet and the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath were to meet ia Conference at Vi- 
enna on the 4th inst. 


Greece.—Dispatches received in London on the 
3d, from Athens, give intelligence that the Greek 
government has announced its determination of de- 
claring war against the Porte on the Ist of Ninth 
month next, should the hostilities against the Chris- 
tians in Candia not be ended by that time. Great 
military preparations are in progress for such a cou- 
tingency, and an order has been issued calling out 
the entire reserves of the kingdom. The Tarks are 
said to have been defeated in several recent engage- 
ments in that island. 


Domestic.—General Sheridan, as commander of 
the 5th Military District, issued an order on the 
30th ult, declaring J. W. Throckmorton, Governor 
of Texas, an impediment to the recoustruction of the 
State under the law, and therefore removing him 
from office, and appointing E. M. Pease in his place. 
The latter is a native of Connecticut, but has resided 
in Texas since 1833, has served in both branches of 
the Legislature, and was twice elected Governor. 
Gen. Sheridan has also removed nearly all the mem- 
bers of the City Councils of New Orleans, and the 
City Treasurer, on the ground of the disordered con- 
dition to which they have reduced the city credit, 
and the efforts they have made, and are making, to 
impede the reconstruction laws. 

The general election for Tennessee, the first ever 
participated in by colored men, took place on the lst 
inst. Disturbances had been apprehended, but special 
precautions were taken for preserving order, and so 
far as heard from, the election passed off quietly. 
The result was the re-election of Governor Brown- 
low, the success of the entire Republican ticket for 
Congress, and an overwhelmiog majority of the 
same party io both branches of the Legisl-ture. 

The State election in Kentucky on the 5th inst., 
resulted in the triumph of the Democratic party by 
majorities estimated from 45,000 to 60,000. 

T. J. Carter, government director of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, reported to the Secretary of the In 
terior, oa the 23d ult., that the road wus in operation 
for traffic to Julesburg, 377 miles from Omaba; the 
track was laid 410 miles, the grading completed 450 
miles, and in active progress to Cheyenne, near the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, 517 miles. Some de- 
lay has cccurred in the delivery of iron, from diffi- 
culty in crossing tbe Missouri during high water, at 
three different times this season. Indian depreda- 
tion3 have also been a serious embarrassment. On 
the California end of the Central Pacific Railroad, 
the tunnel at the summit of the Sierra Nevada is 
rapidly approaching completion; on the 3d inst., 
only 64 feet were lacking of its being cut through. 
On the eastern slope, 20 or 25 miles of the track are 
graded, and the rails are about being laid t is ex- 
pected that the road will be completed to the Nevada 
State line in next month. 

The reports for last month received at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, show a remarkably favorable 
prospect for general good c1ops; most ot the grains 
promise an increase over last year. The hay crop 
is almost universally large, and «a larger area than 
usual is planted with potatoes, which are generally 
nbove the average in condition. 
ally deficient. It is too early for an estimate of 
cotton. The yield of wool the present year is not 
materially larger than last year. 


Sorghum is gever- 





